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THE OEAYON 



etching-needle, has endeavored to expose 
humbug ; to call attention to the wrongs 
of the humbler classes, and to aid human 
progress. Neither the one nor the other 
have abused the perilous gift of genius; 
but, on the contrary, each in his vocation, 
has labored to make his noble Art the me- 
dium of good to the world. 



The Poetry of Arcidtecture ; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Kusmn. 

No. 8.— THE VILLA (Continued.) 

TV. THE BRITISH VILLA. THE CULTIVATED 
OR BLUE COUNTRY. PRINCIPLES OF COM- 
POSITION {continued). 

But the case is different with the pictu- 
resque blue country.* Here, we have 
some of the most elevated bits of landscape 
character, which the country, whatever it 
may be, can afford. Its first and most dis- 
tinctive peculiarity is its grace ; it is all un- 
dulation and variety of line, one curve 
passing into anolher with the most exqui- 
site softness, rolling away into faint and 
far outlines of various depth and decision, 
yet none hard or harsh ; and, in all proba- 
bility, rounded off in the near ground into 
massy forms of partially wooded hill, 
shaded downwards into winding dingles or 
cliffy ravines, each form melting impercep- 
tibly into the next, without an edge or 
angle. 

Its next character is mystery. It is a 
country peculiarly distinguished by its pos- 
sessing features of great sublimity in the 
distance, without giving any hint in the 
foreground of their actual Nature. A 
range of mountain, seen from a mountain 
peak, may have sublimity, but not the 
mystery with which it is invested when 
seen rising over the furthest surge of misty 
blue, where everything near is soft and 
smiling, totally separated in Nature from 
the consolidated clouds of the horizon. 
The picturesque blue country is sure, from 
the nature of the ground, to present some 
distance of this kind, so as never to be 
without a high and ethereal mystery. 

The third and last distinctive attribute is 
sensuality. This is a startling word, and 
requires some explanation. In the first 
place, every line is voluptuous, floating, 
and wavy in its form ; deep, rich, and ex- 
quisitely soft in its color; drowsy in its 
effect, like slow, wild music; letting the 
eye repose on it, as on a wreath of cloud, 
without one feature of harshness to hurt, 
or of contrast to awaken. In the second 
place, the cultivation, which, in the simple 
blue country, has the forced formality of 
growth which evidently is to supply the 
necessities of man, here seems to leap into 
the spontaneous luxuriance of life, which is 
fitted to minister to his pleasures. The 
surface exults with animation, especially 
tending to the gratification of the senses ; 
and, without the artificialness which re- 
minds man of the necessity of his own 
labor,, without the opposing influences 
which call for his resistance, without the 
vast energies that remind him of his impo- 



* In leaving simple blue country, we hope it need 
hardly be said that we leave bricks at once and for 
ever. Nothing can excuse them out of their proper ter- 
ritory. 



tence, without the sublimity that can call 
his noblest thoughts into action, yet, with 
every perfection that can tempt him to in- 
dolence of enjoyment, and with such abun- 
dant bestowal of natural gifts, as might 
seem to prevent that indolence from being 
its own punishment, the earth appears to 
have become a garden of delight, wherein 
the sweep of the bright hills, without 
chasm or crag, the flow of the bending 
rivers, without rock or rapid, and the 
fruitfulness of the fair earth, without care or 
labor on the part of its inhabitants, appeal 
to the most pleasant passions of eye and 
sense, calling for no effort of body, and im- 
pressing no fear on the mind. In hill 
country we have a struggle to maintain 
with the elements ; in simple blue, we have 
not the luxuriance of delight; here, and 
here only, all nature combines to breathe 
over us a lulling slumber, through which 
life degenerates into sensation. 

These considerations are sufficient to ex- 
plain what we mean by the epithet " sen- 
suality." Now, taking these three distinc- 
tive attributes, the mysterious, the grace 
ful, and the voluptuous, what is the whole 
character ? Very nearly — the Greek : for 
these attiibutes, common to all picturesque 
blue country, are modified in the degree 
of their presence by every climate. In 
England, they are all low in their tone; 
but, as we go southward, the voluptuous- 
ness becomes deeper in feeling, as the 
colors of the earth and the heaven become 
purer and more passionate, and " the pur- 
ple of ocean deepest of dye;" the mys- 
tery becomes mightier, for the greater and 
more universal energy of the beautiful per- 
mits its features to come nearer, and to 
rise into the sublime, without causing fear. 
It is thus that we get the essence of the 
Greek feeling, as it was embodied in their 
finest imaginations, as it showed itself in 
the works of their sculptors and their 
poets, in which sensation was made almost 
equal with thought, and deified by its 
nobility of association; at once volup- 
tuous, refined, dreamily mysterious, infi- 
nitely beautiful. Hence, it appears that 
the spirit of this blue country is essentially 
Greek; though in England and in other 
northern localities, that spirit is possessed 
by it in a diminished and degraded degree. 
It is, also, the natural dominion of the 
villa, possessing all the attributes which 
attracted the Romans, when, in their 
hours of idleness, they lifted the light 
arches along the echoing promontories of 
Tiber. It is especially suited to the ex- 
pression of the edifice of pleasure; and, 
therefore, is most.capable of being adorned 
by it. The attention of every one about to 
raise himself a villa of any kind should, 
therefore, be directed to this kind of coun- 
try ; first, as that in which he will not be 
felt to be an intruder; secondly, as that 
which will, in all probability, afford him 
the greatest degree of continuous pleasure, 
when his eye has become accustomed to 
the features of the locality. To the human 
mind, as on the average constituted, the 
features of hill scenery will, by repetition, 
become tiresome, and of wood scenery, 
monotonous; while the simple blue can 
possess little interest of any kind. Power- 
ful intellect will, generally, take perpetual 
delight in hill residence ; but the general 
mind soon feels itself oppressed with a pe- 
culiar melancholy and weariness, which it 



is ashamed to own; and we hear our. 
romantic gentlemen begin to call pat 
about the want of society, while, if the 
animals were tit to live where they, have 
forced themselves, they would never want 
more society than that of a grey stone, or 
of a clear pool of gushing water. On the 
other hand, there are few minds so de- 
graded as not to feel greater pleasure .in: 
the pictnresque blue than in any other 
country. Its distance has generally gran- 
deur enough to meet their moods of aspira-, 
tion; its near aspect is of a more human,, 
interest than that of hill country, and 
harmonizes more truly with the domestic 
feelings which are common to all mankind; 
so that, on the whole, it will be found to ; 
maintain its freshness of beauty to th$ 
habituated eye, in a greater degree than, 
any other scenery. 

As it thus persuades us to inhabit it, it, 
becomes a point of honor not to make the, 
attractiveness of its beauty its destruction ;■ 
especially as, being the natural? dominion; 
of the villa, it affords great, opportunity tor 
the architect to. exhibit variety of design.. . 

Its spirit has been proved to be, Greek ;> 
and, therefore, though that spirit is slightly, 
manifested in Britain, and though every, 
good architect is shy of importation, villas 
on Greek and Soman models are admissi- 
ble here. Still, as in all blue country- 
there is much activity of life, the principle, 
of utility should be kept in view, and tliQ. 
building should have as much simplicity as. 
can be united with perfect gracefulness of • 
line. It appears from the principles of- 
composition alluded to in speaking of the. 
Italian villa, that in undulating country; 
the forms should he square and massy ;, 
and, where the segments of curves are 
small, the buildings should be low- ahdji 
flat, while they may be prevented from ,ap r 
pearing cumbrous by some well-managed* 
irregularity of design, which will be. agree^. 
able to the inhabitant as well as to the 
spectator; enabling him to change thpi 
aspect and size of his chamber, as temperas 
ture or employment may render, such: 
change desirable, without being foiled, in,- 
his design, by finding the apartments pfi 
one wing matched, foot to foot, by those, 
of the other. For the color, it has been- 
shown that white or pale tints are agree-,, 
able in all blue country; but there must, 
be warmth in it, and a great deal too, grey-: 
being comfortless and useless, with a cold- 
distance; but it must not be raw hox> 
glaring* The roof and chimneys should 
be kept out of sight as. much as possible ;.- 



* The epithet " raw," by-the-by, is vague, and needs, 
definition. Every tint is raw, which is perfectly opaque, 
and has not all the three primitive colors fn'its compo- 
sition. Thus, black is always raw because it has.'no 
color ; white never, because it has all colors. No tint; 
can be raw which is not opaque ; and opacity may be 
taken away, either by actual depth and transparency;' 
as in the sky ; by lustre and texture, as in the case of , 
silk and velvet, or by variety of shade, as in forest ver- 
dure. Two instances will be sufficient to prtfve 'the' 
truth of this. Brick, when first fixed, is always raw.; 
but, when it has been a little weathered, it acquires a, 
slight blue tint, assisted by the grey of the mortar ; In-'' 
cipient vegetation affords it the yellow. It thus obtains' 
an admixture of the three colors, and is raw no longer. 
An old woman's red cloak, though glaring, is never 
raw; for it must of necessity 'have folded shades: 
those shades are of a rich grey: no grey can exist 
without yellow and blue. We have these three colors, . 
and no rawness. It must be observed, however, that, '• . 
when any of the colors is given in so slight a. degree, 
that it can be overpowered by .certain effects of light, 
the united color, when opaque," will be raw.' Thus;; 
many flesh-colors are raw; because, though til ey must 
have a little blue in their composition, it is too little' tg. 
be efficiently visible in a strong light. ''' "•'""' 
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and, therefore, the one very flat, and the 
other very plain. We onght to revive the 
Greek custom of roofing with thin slabs 
of coarse marble, cut into the form of 
tiles. However, where the architect finds 
he has a very cool distance, and few trees 
about the building, and where it stands so 
high as to preclude the possibility of its 
being looked down upon, he will, if he be 
courageous, use a very flat roof of the dark 
Italian tile. The eaves, which are all that 
should be seen, will be peculiarly graceful ; 
and the sharp contrast of color (for this 
tiling can only be admitted with white 
walls) may be altogether avoided, by let- 
ting them cast a strong shadow, and by 
running the walls up into a range of low 
garret windows, to break the horizontal 
line of the roof. He will thus obtain a bit 
of very strong color, which will impart a 
general glow of cheerfulness to the build- 
ing, and which, if he manages it rightly, 
will not be glaring or intrusive. It is to 
be observed, however, that he can only do 
this with villas of the most humble order, 
and that he will seldom find his employer 
of so much common sense as to put up 
with a tile roof. When this is the case, 
tbe-fiat slabs of the upper limestone (rag- 
stone) are usually better than slate. 

For the rest, it is always to be kept in 
view, that the prevailing character of the 
whole is to be that of graceful simplicity ; 
distinguished from the simplicity of the 
Italian edifice, by being that of utility in- 
stead of that of pride.* Consequently, the 
building must not be Gothic or Elizabethan ; 
it may be as commonplace as the proprie- 
tor likes, provided its proportions be good ; 
but nothing can ever excuse one acute an- 
gle, or one decorated pinnacle, both being 
direct interruptions of the repose with 
which the eye is indulged by the undula- 
tions of the surrounding scenery. Tower 
and fortress outlines are, indeed, agreeable, 
from their fine grouping and roundness; 
but we do not allude to them, because noth- 
ing can be" more absurd than the humor 
prevailing at the present day among many 
of our peaceable old gentlemen, who never 
smelt powder in their lives, to eat their 
morning muffin in a savage looking round 
tower, and admit quiet old ladies to a tea- 
party under the range of twenty-six can- 
non, which, it is lucky for the china, are 
all wooden ones, as they are, in all proba- 
bility, accurately and awfully pointed into 
the drawing-room windows. 

So much, then, for our British blue 
country, to which it was necessary to de- 
vote some time, as occupying a considera- 
ble portion of the island, and being pecu- 
liarly well adapted for villa residences. 
The woody, or green country, which is 
next in order, was spoken of before, and 
was shown to be especially our own. The 
Elizabethan was pointed out as the style 
peculiarly belonging to it; and further criti- 
cism of that style was deferred until we. 
came to the consideration of domestic build- 
ings provided with the means of defence. 
We have, therefore, at present only to offer 
a'very few remarks on the principles to be 
observed in the erection of Elizabethan vil- 
las at the present day. 



* There must always be a difficulty in building in pic- 
turesque blue country in England, for the English 
character Is opposed to that of the country j it is neither 
graceful nor mysterious, nor voluptuous, therefore, 
what' -we cede to the country, we take from the nation- 
ality, and vfci vtrta. - " 



First. — The building must be either quile 
chaste, or excessively rich in decoration. 
Every inch of ornament, short of a certain 
quantity, will render the whole effect poor 
and ridiculous, while the pure, perpendicu- 
lar lines of this architecture will always 
look well, if left entirely alone. The ar- 
chitect, therefore, when limited as to ex- 
pense, should content himself with making 
his oriels project boldly, channeling their 
mullions richly, and, in general, rendering 
his vertical lines delicate and beautiful in 
their workmanship ; but, if his estimate be 
unlimited, he should lay on his ornament 
richly, taking care never to confuse the eye. 
Those parts to which, of necessity, obser- 
vation is especially directed, must be finish- 
ed so as to bear a close scrutiny, that the 
eye may rest upon them with satisfaction ; 
but their finish must not be of a character 
which would have attracted the eye by it- 
self, without being placed in a conspicuous 
situation; for, if it were, the united at- 
traction of form and detail would confine 
the contemplation altogether to the parts 
so distinguished, and render it impossible 
for the mind to receive any impression of 
general effect. Consequently, the parts 
that project, and are to bear a strong light, 
must be chiselled with infinite delicacy, so 
that the ornament, though it would have 
remained unobserved, had the eye not been 
guided to it, when observed, may be of 
distinguished beauty and power, but those 
parts which are to-be flat, and in shade, 
should be marked with great sharpness and 
boldness, that the impression may be equal- 
ized. When, for instance, we have to do 
with oriels, to which attention is immedi- 
ately attracted by their projection, we may 
run wreaths of the finest flowered-work up 
the mullions, charge the terminations with 
shields, and quarter them richly ; but we 
must join the window to the wall, where 
its shadow falls, by means of more deep 
and decided decoration. 

Secondly. — In the choice and design of 
his ornaments, the architect should endea- 
vor to be grotesque rather than graceful 
(though little bits of soft flower-work here 
and there will relieve the eye) ; but he 
must not imagine he can be grotesque by 
carving faces with holes for eyes and knobs 
for noses ; on the contrary, wherever he 
mimics grotesque life, there should be wit 
and humor in every feature, fun and frolic 
in every attitude ; every distortion should 
be anatomical, and every monster a studied 
combination. This is a question, however, 
relating more nearly to Gothic architecture, 
and, therefore, we shall not enter into it 
at present. 

Thirdly. — The gables must on no ac- 
count be jagged into a succession of right 
angles, as if people were to be perpetually 
engaged in trotting up one side and down 
the other. This custom, though sanctioned 
by authority, has very little apology to of- 
fer for itself, based on any principle of 
composition. In street effect, indeed, it is 
occasionally useful ; and where the verti- 
cals below are unbroken by ornament,- may 
be used even in the detached Elizabethan, 
but not when decoration has been permit- 
ted below. They should, then, be carried 
up in curved lines, alternating with two 
angles, or three at the most, without pin- 
nacles or hip-knobs. A hollow parapet is 
far better than a battlement, in the inter- 
mediate spaces; the latter, indeed, is never 



allowable, except when the building has 
some appearance of being intended for de- 
fence, and, therefore, is generally barbar- 
ous in the villa, while the parapet admits 
of great variety of effect. 

Lastly. — Though the grotesque of Eliza- 
bethan architecture is adapted for wood 
country, the grotesque of the clipped gar- 
den, which frequently accompanies it, is 
not. The custom of clipping trees into 
fantastic forms is always to be reprehended: 
first, because it never can produce the true 
grotesque, for the material is not passive, 
and, therefore, a perpetual sense of restraint 
is induced, while the great principle of the 
grotesque is action ; again, because we have 
a distinct perception of two natures, the 
one neutralizing the other; for the' vege- 
table organization is too palpable to let the 
animal form suggest its true idea; agaiu, 
because the great beauty of all foliage is 
the energy of life and action, of which it 
loses the appearance by formal clipping; 
and again, because the hands of the gar- 
dener will never produce anything nobly 
spirited or graceful. Much, however, need 
not be said on this subject; for the taste of 
the public does not now prompt them to 
such fettering of fair freedom, and we 
should be as sorry to see the characteristic 
vestiges of it, which still remain in a few 
gardens, lost altogether, as to see the thing 
again becoming common. 

The garden of the Elizabethan villa, then, 
should be laid out with a few simple ter- 
races near the house, so as to unite it well 
with the ground ; lines of balustrade along 
the edges, guided away into the foliage of 
the taller trees of the garden, with the 
shadows falling at intervals. The balusters 
should bo square rather than round, with 
the angles outwards; and, if the balustrade 
looks unfinished at tho corners, it may be 
surmounted by a grotesque bit of sculp- 
ture of any kind; but it must be very 
strong and deep in its carved lines, and 
must not be large ; and all graceful sta- 
tues are to be avoided, for the reasons 
mentioned in speaking of the Italian villa ; 
neither is the terraced part of the garden 
to extend to any distance from the house, 
nor to have deep flights of steps, for they 
are sure to get mossy and slippery, if not 
superintended with troublesome care ; and 
the rest of the garden should have more 
trees than flowers in it. A flower-garden 
is an ugly thing, even when best managed; 
it is an assembly of unfortunate beings, 
pampered and bloated above their natural 
size, stewed and heated into diseased 
growth ; corrupted by evil communication 
into speckled and inharmonious colors ; torn 
from the soil which they loved, and of 
which they were the spirit and the glory, 
to glare away their term of tormented 
life among the mixed and incongruous 
essences of each other, in earth that they 
know not, and in air that is poison to them. 

The florist may delight in this : the true 
lover of flowers never will. He who has 
taken lessons from Nature, who has ob- 
served the real purpose and operation of 
flowers; how they flush forth from the 
brightness of the earth's being, as the me- 
lody rises up from among the moved strings 
of the instrument; how the wildness of 
their pale colors passes over her, like the 
evidence of a various emotion ; how the 
quick fire of their life and their delight 
glows along the green banks, where -the 
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dew falls the thickest, and the low mists 
of incense pass slowly through the twilight 
of the leaves, and the intertwined roots 
make the earth tremble with strange joy at 
the feeling of their motion; he who lias 
watched this will never take away the 
beauty of their being to mix into meretri- 
cious glare, or to feed into an existence of 
disease. And the flower-garden is as ugly 
in effect as it is unnatural in feeling; it 
never will harmonize with anything, and, 
if people will have it, should be kept out of 
sight until they get into it. But, in laying 
out the garden which is to assist the effect 
of the building, we must observe, and ex- 
clusively use, the natural combinations of 
flowers* Now, as far as we are aware, 
bluish purple is the only flower color which 
Nature ever uses in masses of distant effect; 
this, however, she does its ihe case of most 
heathers, with the rhododendron ferrugi- 
neum, and, less extensively, with the colder 
color of the wood hyacinth. Accordingly, 
the large rhododendron may be used to al- 
most any extent, in masses ; the pale va- 
rieties of the rose more sparingly ; and 
on the turf, the wild violet and pansy 
should be sown by chance, so that they 
may grow in undulations of color, and 
should be relieved by a few primroses. All 
dahlias, tulips, ranunculi, and, in general, 
what are called florist's flowers, should be 
avoided like garlic. 

Perhaps we should apologize for intro- 
ducing this in this connection, but it is not 
out of place ; the garden is almost a neces- 
sary adjunct of the Elizabethan villa, and 
all garden architecture is utterly useless 
unless it be assisted by the botanical effect. 

These, then, are a few of the more im- 
portant principles of architecture, which 
are to be kept in view in the blue and in 
the green country. The wild or grey 
country is never selected in Britain as the 
site of a villa; and, therefore, it only re- 
mains for us to offer a few remarks on a 
subject as difficult as it is interesting and 
important, the architecture of the villa in 
British hill, or brown country. 



The drawing of the prizes of the " London 
Art Union " took place on Tuesday last, at the 
Hayinarket Theatre. — Alhenaum. 

At length a place has been found in the city 
for the statue of Peel. It is to stand, we be- 
lieve, at the western end of Cheapside, on the 
site now occupied by the obelisk. It is almost 
ready for erection. — Athenceum. 



* Every one who Is about to lay out a limited extent 
of garden in which he wishes to introduce many flowers, 
should read and attentively study, first Shelley and 
next Shakspeare. The latter, indeed, Induces the most 
beautiful connections between thought and flower that 
can be found in the whole range of European literature ; 
but he very often uses the symbolical effect of the flower, 
which it can only have on the educated mind, instead 
of the natural and true effect of the flower, which It 
must have more or less, upon every mind. Thus, when 
Ophelia, presenting her wild flowers, says "There's 
rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray you love, re- 
member: and there is pansies, that's for thoughts:" 
the infinite beauty of the passage depends upon the 
arbitrary meaning attached to the flowers. But, when 
Shelley speaks of 

" The Illy of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of her tremulous bells Is seen 
Through their pavilion of tender green," 

he Is etherealizlng an impression which the mind natu- 
rally receives from the flower. Consequently, as it is 
only by their natural influence that flowers can ad- 
dress the mind through the eye, we must read Shelley 
to learn how to use flowers, and Shakspeare, to learn to 
love them. In both writers, we find the wild flower 
possessing soul as well as life, and mingling its influence 
most intimately, like an untaught melody, with the 
deepest and most secret streams of human emotion. 



Sir John Soank's Museum. — 3 cannot leave 
unmentioned one of the most remarkable curi- 
osities of London ; the museum of Sir John 
Soane, the architect, bequeathed by him to the 
nation. The house, built in 1812, is situated in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields ; the rooms are small, and 
such an immense number of objects are crowded 
together iu three different stories, that it is the 
work of hours to gain even a superficial view of 
them. The greater part consists of a rich col- 
lection of architectonic ornaments, partly origi- 
nal, partly plaster of Pari3 casts. East Indian 
specimens here alternate with Greek; Roman 
with Gothic ; Egyptian with ornaments of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is also 
as great a variety of works in sculpture ; for in- 
stance, an injured and indifferently wrought 
marble sarcophagus, with the Rape of Proser- 
pine, a highly spirited composition, and plaster- 
casts of many other subjects. The principal 
part of this strange collection may be compared 
to a mine with numerous veins ; in which, in- 
stead of metallic ore, you finds works of Art. 
Also, in most of the apartments, a partial light 
falls from above, which heightens the feeling 
of the subterranean and mysterious, and this is 
further increased by an Egyptian sarcophagus, 
the finest ever found, which adorns the middle 
of the most considerable apartment. This sar- 
cophagus, measuring nine feet four inches in 
length by three feet eight inches in width, and 
two feet eight inches in depth, consists of a sin- 
gle block of what is called Oriental alabaster, or 
rather, from the recent examination of mine- 
ralogists, of what is properly called aragonite. 
The sides are about two and a-half inches thick. 
At the bottom a full-length picture, in profile, 
representing Isis as guardian of the dead, is 
very carefully engraved, the outlines of which, as 
well as the hieroglyphics with which it is co- 
vered entirely, are filled with a black substance. 
The stone is so transparent, that, when a can- 
dle is put into the sarcophagus, it appears of a 
beautiful red. This splendid relic, which was 
discovered by Belzoni, October 19, 1816, in a 
tomb in the valley of Bebauel Malook, near 
Gournon, was brought by him to Alexandria, 
and subsequently offered, in vain, by Mr. Salt to 
the British Museum for £2,000. In 1824 it 
was bought by Mr. John Soane. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson considers the name inscribed to be 
that of Osiris, father of Rhamses the Great. 
Another very small apartment contains pic- 
tures, hung on a series of screens one before the 
other. The most important are the four pic- 
tures of scenes in an election, and the eight of 
the Rake's Progress, by Hogarth. These pic- 
tures, are, however, much coarser, more ap- 
proaching to caricature, and of less merit than 
the Marriage a la Mode. Next to them is 
a large view of the Grand Canal, by Canaletto, 
which has a degree of delicacy and detail very 
rare with him. A large water-scene, by Cal- 
cott, is also very pleasing. Lastly, there are 
several architectural designs by Sir J. Soane, 
which, by their extent and style, produce the 
impression of enchanted castles. Passing over 
the curiosities which fill the other apartments. 
I observe that the whole, notwithstanding the 
picturesque, fantastic charm, which cannot be 
denied, has in consequence of this arbitrary 
mixture of heterogeneous objects, something of 
the unpleasant effect of a feverish dream. As 
a splendid example of English eccentricity, 
which can be realized only by the union of 
English wealth and English modes of thinking, 
it is very remarkable ; and there is, therefore, 
reason. to rejoice that, by the liberality of the 
owner, its permanent existence has been se- 
cured. In this, as in so many other things, 
England gives a noble example to the rest of 
the world. — Dr. Waagen. 

M. Isabey, the well-known miniature pain- 
ter to Napoleon I. and Louis XVIII., died at 
Paris on Wednesday, at the age of 88, having 
been born at Nancy, in 1767. 



David Roberts.— It would" hot be easy la " 
instance another master who has so success- 
fully treated the architecture of different coun-' 
tries, and in more various forms Besides mak- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
architecture of France, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, and that of bis own country, he has pur- 
sued his studies in Egypt and Palestine. His 
drawings taken in the last-mentioned countries, 
and lithographed in a masterly way by Haghe, 
have gained for him a European, and more . 
than European reputation. The happy choice 
of position these drawings display, the pictu- 
resque conception, the favorable light and shade, 
and the animated figures introduced, are suffi-. 
cient to account for this success. All these 
qualities are displayed still more favorably in 
his oil-pictures, in addition to which they pos- 
sess the charm of a powerful, transparent, and 
harmonious coloring, of the most effective con- 
trasts of local color, and of a touch which com- 
bines freedom with delicacy. — Dr. "Waagen. 

A circumstance which has lately taken . 
place i.i a Yorkshire manufacturing town, no 
less a warning to the producer than to the coir-, 
lector of pictures, must ere long furnish a sub- 
ject for legal investigation. The pictures 
which certain agents, representing a local ' 
institution, had, on their visit to London last' 
August, selected for exhibition in the following' 
September, are at this present time (the last 
week in April) not forthcoming to their respect- 
ive contributors. The exhibition itself appears 
to have resulted in a failure, the society to 
have become indebted for a large amount, and 
at length so involved as to have been rendered 
incapable even of defraying the expenses of the. 
transit back to London of the pictures which; 
they had borrowed : cases containing many of 
the most valuable of the contributions being 
now detained at the London terminus of the 
railway — waiting for the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses ere they will be liberated from 
durance, and restored to their authors. With 
whom the responsibility rests to return to the 
producer of the work the picture which he had 
forwarded, or to the proprietor the fine picture 
for which he had so liberally dispensed his 
means, must be soon ascertained. — Mlierueum. 

Barber's Hall and Bridewell Hospital. 
— My great admiration for the works of Holbein 
induced me, in tbe company of Mr. Murray, to 
visit two pictures by this master, which are rev > 
markable for size and for the number of the- 
figures. One of them is in Barber's Hall, the . 
old hall of the formerly-united guilds of the bar- 
bers and surgeons. The small dining-room in -"• 
which it hangs, receives so scanty a light from 
above, that the picture has but a very feeble re- • 
fleeted light. Unluckily, too, the wine-glasses- 
of the honorable guild are on a sideboard whicH 
stands before the picture; so that one cannot, 
even get up close to look at it. This is very " 
much to be regretted; for the picture contains, 
no fewer than nineteen figures the size of life. ' 
In the centre is King Henry VII{., seated, and 
delivering a charter to the members of the com- 
pany, fifteen of whom are kneeling on his left " 
hand, and three on his right. The centre figure 
of the three last is Dr. Butts, whom Shakspeare' 
introduces in his Henry VIII. The corpulent 
and still rather youthful king, takes not the 
slightest notice of the whole company at his 
feet, but looks proudly and carelessly out of the 
picture. All the heads are of extraordinary anil, 
unaffected truth of nature, and seem to be 'paint-', 
ed in the reddish-brown tone which Holbein, 
adopted in his early period. Everything, even 
to the mat, a part of which appears from under 
the carpet on which the figures are kneeling, is 
executed with his usual care. A long inscrip- 
tion in the background probably contains' thei- 
date, but under such unfavorable circumstances, 
I was hot able tp read \t.—Dr. Wqagsn^ ' 



